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The' purpose of this curriculum reference is « td assist 
feachers in developing skills to manage change in personal, ~ 
professionalp and social ^setting^ It is divided into, two parts, Pj 
I challenges home economics teacH^s to^clarify their attitudes 
toward change, to assess their change agent knowledge and s^illi',^ and 
to develop action plans for Initiating change* Jopica qovered include 
personal, professional, and societal changesi responses to change* 
theoteticai approafch^s to changei the change agent i a modai for 
changei and change implementation. Part II is designed to assist home 
economics teachers as they help students to recognize, accept or 
rtiject# manage^ and initiate change in their own lives* It is divided^ 
into three sections, \firstf learning activities are presented whiGh" 
irill involve students as they explore the concept of change, describe 
vchanges in their lives, identify attitudes toirard change, and 
recognize how these attitudes affect change managefflen%* The second* 
section includes learning activities 'designed to assist students ia 
determining how they have .managed or are managing change in their own 
lives. Finally^ learning activities are ptesented to assist students 
in developing change agent skills. All activity areas in all three 
parts follow a similar formati objectives, ' principles, and learning 
activities* Evaluative questions and forms are included within the 
learning activities. (IfLB) 
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CHANGE iB a six-letter word which spells ditterent things to different' 
people. As change occurs, the status quo i§«no more. As each of ua^^travelB ' 
through a lifetime i^ the world, we live with change. How it a£f<ects us is an * 
individual matter. . * 

With the acceleratmg density of events and density of complex options 
open to individuals comes the increasing res^nsibility for making responses 
to and Heqisions about managing for the quality of life to which one m^ aspire. 
Home economics teachers hav# long been on the cutting edge of society where 
cWange can make a difference in individual liv^* ( ^ 

Nies and La Brecque have develdpW an excellent curriculum reference 
fdr assisting teachers to prepare students who can understand ^nd work with 
change; Their treatise includes both theoretical approaches and practical 
0pUcations so essentialtb the usefulness of a puW 
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Change is an eveNpr^nt force in all of our lives. home economists we 
^ jised to rec^ize and 34velop an appreciation for the pervasive jmpactlof 
; change on oiir decisions and practices. We also need to recognize and develop 
abilities that will help us succwfully implement changes in bur el^srooms, 
schools, communities and personal lives, A group of concerned teachers noted 
that". if we^wlih to initiate chani^. ... the responsibilito^ for action starts 
witlius..."(Surta,etaL,l^^ 

^ As teachers We can learn W mitiata change rather than simply re^ng to 
actions initiated^^tWers, Suc^ techniques help us atoct the type and 
direction of the ^^^ we desire. Being a directorof change gives each of us a 
^^eater feeling uflmiig in control of our own life, 
- Change to rtoW hew iphenomenon. Each jpeneration has hid to manage 
change. What is new, hpwever, is the rate at which change is occurring. Since 
the turn of the cen tuiy the rate of change has continued to accelerate. Some 
facts that confirm this trend are the knowledge explosion, 'the speed of 
i transmitting information and the rapid turnover Btid pbsolesericWof consumer 
products, ' _* ^ * ' 



still mr own." ^RobertBon 



As home economists we can also help ojhtrs devf lop slfills to deal with\ 
change. One consequence of living in this dynamic, fast paced ^iety is that wt 
art confronted with increasing numbers of ^tions. The deqjsibh-making 
process is^qmplicated and made more difficult due to the greater number of .1 
alternatives available to all of us. Thus, Toffler (1970), sees preparing \ 
indiyiduals to deal with "ever widening choicip" a^a m^or challenge. In ^ 
addition, because of changing career patterni, career Counselors predict that 
m the future%mplwers wiU bf looking for people who knew how to deal with 
change, Mpt of us can look forward to not one^ but a series of careers. This type 
of future implies decisions, change an4^ ^ 

Antidpating and reacting to charfee creates stress. As we endeavor to 
accept, reject, initiate or avoid chang^ In our personal and professional livei, 
tension, ambivalehfie and frustrtftidn as Well as optimism, stimulation and 
hope arise, Ctoping with these changes requires that we lekrn processes for 
making decisions ^ w#Il as icrtving problems. Since we learn by doing, 
experiences inTOanaging chwrtge afld solving problfems can help us' develop 
these important skilli, " ^ ^ 



ML 



"It's the mo0 wihcLp^ peop^ who most fear chcmge." — Mignon 
MeLaughlin / . . 



The pur^^^f this publication is to assist teachers in de\^lopflrif skills to 
manage cJ^^ in^pei^ohal, professional and sflcial setting, I*rdrder to be a 
successful^fiang^ agent, one'must develop positive attitude toward change 
and cuj^vite e^ctivji decision making skills. Therefore, this publication is 
divid^into two parts. * ' ; < * ^ 



iii ' . 




^aH I, home, feonomics te^^ are ehalleh^d to clari^ t|eir 
ides toward change, to assess their change agent knowledte a^ ikilli, 
9 develop action plans for initiating chg^ ' * , 

art II is dtaig^ned to assist home economics teftchersi'as they help students 
pize; accept or r^ect, rpanage and initiate change hr their own livei^ 
jfor teaching students about exploring the coneeptof change, mahaging 
ge, dweloping change agent skills and implementinr change are pre- 

' ' ^ ' ■" '■■"■^^ : . . . \ ^ - ^ ; : ^ 

V * ' ; . < JoyciL Nies ^ 
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TheChange Agent... .V. ,V 

A ModeliorChalige ^ . ^ .\ V" ! ' 
Change Ijnplement^tion . . ^ ^0 ' 

Change and tire Student: Learmng Activities /. vl ....... 

Exploring the Change Procesi. u . . ... ........ i .. ^ . ; , ^ 

; . Activity Area 1: P^sohalizing Change . ! ^ " 

Activity Area 2: Exploring Attitudes Toward Change 
Managing Change . _ . . _ _ , .\ h ..... _ 

Activity Area 3: Mana^ging and Predlpting CHange . . ............ 

Activity Area 4: Assessing the Stressful Effects of. Change ....... 

Activity.Area 5: Preparing for ^'uture'Chwges . ^ 

Activity Area 6: Developing Support Systems to Help ^ ^ 

^ todividuals Manage Change and Crisis. 

Activity Area 7: WentifS^ing Personal Reactioi^ to Crises ^ 
I and Exploring Ways. to Manage These Changes . ^ 

Developing Chan^ge Agent Skills. r. ..... , ; 

Activity Area 8: Identift^irlg Possibilfties for Change \ " ' " ' ' ' ' " ' 

*^ ' \ ^ ^ i and Change Strategies . 

> Aativity^Amk 9: : Planning and Implementing Change ..... .V. . , . . 

Refereqees,, , . . ^ ^ 




Chamge ; 

eEconoTtiics 
Teacher 



"There is nothing pefmcment mc&pt chm^e. " Heraclities (540-575,^ B.C,) 



Change^parmeates all aspects of our Mves and isWnonVmous with growthV development 
and Jearning. Although we cannot always predict wHat changfeB wiiroccur, Wi do know that, 
change will take pJace; We can learri to manage change rather than simply react to change/. 
While change can be exciting and stiniulating, it llso creates ^stress, which* affects us 
psychologically and physically/ \ ^ - 

^ipdividuals picture change-in different ways. Below are som§"wnages" of change. Are^ 
there specific 'images'' that reflect your mental pictuk of change?^ 



TURN 
ON 



B 




OFF 



TURNING 

" ONiNani 




THE RIPPLE EFFECT 
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Draw in your visual concept of change. 



s 



. How do you think your students, c>workers. "family, and friends- view change? What 
V 'Wncationsdoyouthtok these various images of change have 

V ' . Chaflge hm ^oth quantitative and qualitative aspects (Fabun, 1967)^111 a quantitative 
sense, change IS a meastirahle, opservable even 
• electric power, "the frequent changes in the pric 
■ • , fiecMsa^tb deal with ia particular technological Invention: Indicators of conSumition or 
I P^oawtion patterns a# well as statistic reflicti^ 

. t changes msdciety.JIahy of these changes are 
• ^ tactions or a^ustrnents on our part to de^l with ttie '^ealities'^tha 

Change is also a qualitative experience. In this sense change is less a resijli of actuai 
. ' ' changes around.us and more a product bfour perception of how things are. Qualitative change 
, includes our feelings and attitudes about the event 
, each of US knows or experiences change in a unique way. 
* ■. Dealing With cHange in, a quantitative W objective manner versus a qualitative or 

subjective manner often requires difff rent strategies and te'ehniques. Dev^ 
and;obiwvation skills are required in the first instance,while understanding personal Values ' 
, or deyelop.ing'the ability to perceive the feelip^ of others is important in the to^^ 
. ^ Qur opertness or resistance to change Influerices how well we ewe with external forces . 
, thatimpel chahge as well as our own.pretf 
^ • , you think that change is predictable or does it just happen? Doj^u welcome change, resistf 
chaiige or do4s it depend on thesituation? The checkiiston^^ 
, you an indication of how^u fMl about change, 

Take a look at your responses. What patterns do you seefDo your r^^^ 
. , the left side.'the right-side or mostly in the middle? A predominance of X's on thd left side 
^ , indicates a degree of resistance to change, while X's on the right side indicate openness to 
, • v *"^"?e. To what extent are you jnore open to change than you expe 

. ' . be more open fo change? Under what circumstances are you mVe open to change? 

Let's take the following as an example. ' . ' , ' 

■i \ I »^onthly home economit^s Staff ; 

changing the curriculum. The main goal for t^^ 
. _ * ^ relevant unitsJn the clothing and textile area t 
^ . "a better fitness.-' Students will n^ajce tote ba 

. . ^ covers, sweat shirts, and monogrammed warm-up suited The intent is for the / 

^ . nutrition units studied this^ semester to be reinforced by the clothing and T 
... textiles projects next semester. ^• ^ ' 

The teachers have different reactiOns^ 
she is already generating ideas for class di^ussions and new learning 
» Mtiyitifs.Ade!eJs apprehensive; aa a noribathlete she finds even the suggestion 

of exercise abhorrent The fitness unit was not her idea and she had diffi 
expfessing any enthusiasm at the staff meeting. However, Adele decided 
she can most effectively manage the curriculum ch 
knowledgei attitudes, and values. 

Since the staff meeting/ Adele has checked out books on ph 
she has attended thf high school district track meet; and she has t 
students about the new emphasis in clothing and textiles; Adele is finding the 
' books interesjing; the track m'eet was fun; and the students 

f enthusiasmftrthenew projects. By dealingwith change in.b^^ 

and qualitative manner, Adele is b«inning to feel mofe p^itive about the 
. ' proposed changes. ' ^ . 

How individuals perceive change determ ines in part how they manage change. Openness 
or resistance to changrmmy vary depending on how individuals perceive the consequence of 
^ change in their own lives^reas in which change may have impact can be either personal, 
professional, societal or any combination of the three. 

. n . * 
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, "How. Do- You Feel About Change" ' ' ' 

' Mark an X somewhere on the cohtlnuurTi which beat represents four respanse^o. the 
Jollowirig questions: ^ / ^ * * / 

1» When I'm trying to change or.influende how others think pr lict, I tend tq bevery = 

J 



■ " 7 controlling: by advocating Strong : ^ , , consldirate; by diplomatipally Bhow^^ 
periuasive arguments ^ how pur viewpoints differ 

_ 2, When people try to influence-my thinking J tend to react b^ 

immediately revealing the fallacies of ; ' ; bpen-mlndedly examlnihg^the validity of 
their arguments and holding fast temy^^ their views and aven accepting some of 
beliefs ■ ^ ■ what they say 

. \ \ .V :^ ^ " / : ' ' 

a In rriy own commitment to growth and development. I tend to ' 



set ambitious personal goals and then ^ remain flexible to seeliow conditions 
work hard to achiive them ' ■ shift #id direct my life 7 

4. Cohflictin the form of arguments, debates, and tensions serves mainly to 



impede harmony jnd progress ^ stirflulate thinking about innov^jions and, 

. 4- ' . ^ * chanpe ^ ' ^ ^; , . 

5. The amount of social support which I need ^fore I take agtion is ^ 

i - i - I . ^ L_J_ _ - I 



minimal: I prefer to be Independent and high: I prefer to be with my peers and 

even outside the group advance with them is a group 

if " , . 

6. The best way for social change and ^togresS' to. occur is throygh k 

r i - » - t I ' : I 

charismatic Wader who drafnatioally slow process of discussion' and- parti- 

V points people toward a new ideal cipation involving ail those people who 



have something to contribute 



Personal Changes 



Another beginning point for examining dhange is to reflect on changes inypur personal 
. life.^ What changes have you experienced in tjhe last year? Have you moved|^ Did you change 
/ jobs? Did a loved one die? Have you altered your personal appearance? Was your health a 
problem? Did you travdHor an extended period? * • ' ' 

How did you respond the demands of these change^ Were you pleased with these 
chaRiges, challenged by them, angered by them and/dr disconcerted by them? Did you initiate 
these changes or react to them? ^ ^ ^ ' * 

, It isinterestingtonotethatchangeperse, not just negative events, can have a significant 
i mpact on our emotions or outlook on life as well as our pHys 

or a new child can be happy events^ut may 'require adaptior^ or cHan|e6 that Have far 
reaching consequences for adjustment and Satisfaction. Strategies for copiijg with change are 
thus necessary whether the original event was viewe - ^ 

Professional Changes ^ 

' ^ " • ' • / . . ^ . 

In addition to the changes experienced at a personal l^el, professional r^ponsibilities 
also challenge us to make changes. In your professional life, what changet- have you 



ex^rienced in the tast yiar?*Ara you teaching new coursill Are you working with new 
coliea^fs? Has funding for your program betn augmented in the Imt yiar? Art you 
attempting to do mOTfe with lens? Did you take ^n new responsibilities? did have a student 
tiMher? Did you take a graduate cbursi(s)? * . . ' 

Prbfissional changes thkt eonfront us are often related to the advances and new 
developmente in the different content artwin which we teach. These new developments often 
miBan bhanges in curriculum aonient and foci; For example, the new Recommen^d Dietary 
/ Allowances (RpA's) and the U J. Silect Committee on Nutrition's dietary goals might he usid 
y as a basis for revising the nutritio| and fo^ * 
\^ Another source o* chflnge for home economies teachers is the Federal vocational 
legislation. One major directive of the 1976 Vocational aniendments is that home economics 
teachers implement changes in their programs to eliminate sex role stertotyprng, 

Thistagiilationrcombined with Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments^ has changed 
honie economics class make-up from being predominantly female to a mbre balanced number 
of males and females in classes* Although haying males in home economics is not a new 
phenomenon, some teachew are teaching niales for th^ * - 

In addition to Having more males in home economics classes, miny teachefs are also 
hay ing to adapt their teaching methods and materials to meet the needs of students of varying 
aBility levels. Students who were once taught in separate'clMses are now being mainstreamed 
into the regular classroom* This change in philosophy will have important implications for 
^Yhat is taught as well as the wity we teach. 

State departments of education also issue directives which lead to procedural as well %b 
substantive changes in programs. Occasionally new courses and teaching material are 
developed to meet the goals of new legislation. Often new infrfmation is needed on forms ^ch 
as travel reports, time allocations for classes or additional c£ta on rtudents. 

Besides the change directiyes from the Federal and state levels, teachers must also 
contend with changes at the local level. There may be changes in admiiiistrative and teaching 
personnel New people in the schwl system often work to implement ideas which affect both 
students and teachers* Different approaches to teachingfmay be introduced* The teaching 
emphasis may change to include more individualiied or computer assisted instruction. Both 
approaches re^juire the teacher to change* Thejntroduction of modular scheduling, which, 
allows for students to attend classes for vailing lengths of time each day, may be a difficult 
adjustment for some teachers. 

Professional directives for change can pome from within the profession as' well as from 
Jocal state and national levels. Whatever the level, we need to take an active rolsin directing 
^nd implementing change. ' 

Societal Changes 

" Besides the personal and professional changes we experience, society also forces us to 
fhhange. The rate of social change is so rapid that we often find ourselves confused, frustrated 
and even frightened. As home economists, it may seem as if we are groping in the dark as we 
try to assist others in developing values, norms and procedures for coping with the unknown. 



"Progress is a nice word, but change is its motivator and change ha^ its enemies. " 
—Robert F. Kennedy , 



What social factors have caused you to change your curriculum in the last year? To what 
extent have any of your students been concerned abput pregnancy,, marriage, divorcei drug 
addiction, ^abortipn, alcoholism/ Having their moyier employed and/or personal carrar 
planning? How do you discuss these issues with your students? How are courses in your 
pro-am designed to help students develop skills to cope with problems in these areas? 

Some home economics teachers have developed curriculum approaches for dealing with 
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change. For example, Slater (197*8) suggested' a variety of learning aetlvitiij*fer 4 "^^^ 
with critii". unit that c^uld be Indorporated into mariagement, chjia devil^ment, family 

& 'HvingrCOnsumer education, career education or single living . " 

"coping with eriala;' unit can. be highly motivating, studehts are likBly to get invalved in the 
tdpics, ultimat€lA^fecting their behavior. ' .* 

Recognizing thp effect rapid technological and soc 

. - family lives, Susan Armstrong, an Arizona hom^ econOmics teacher, devel^^iffew course 
titled "Century 21."i The course is designed to help students develop the mfe^.eeded to ' 
. understand, manage, direct and Use change effectively . ' , 

■ Other forces in sodety such, as auto^^ 
helping students learn how to make technolo^^^^^^ 
•include ibntent about ^fies of computeriied WMhing machines, microw^^^ 
.computers? Ho.w are students encouraged to consider not' only what products to buy, but 

. : whether to buy?. When do you'discuss solar heating? Many believe that teaching to use new • 
• pi;oducts should be accompanied by teaching old auBvival skills like food preservation and 

• gardening. What do you think? ^ * « . ., . - , 
_ . In view of -rising inflation and energy limitations, Henderson (1978), eo^director of the 
Princeton Center for Alternative Futures, challenged home economists to continue helping • 
people develop their consumption skills and improve thiir productive skills. The trepd in * , 
home economics education has been to place more emphasis on consumption skills and less on ' 
production. How do you feel about reversing this trend? ■ • , 

Specifically, Hendersoh (1978) suggesied that home economists consider teaching 
students how to garden, renovate and preserve old houses, practice preventive health ' 
behaviors (nutrition, eating habite) and establish and operate sm^l businesses such as 
hand clothing and furnishings stores. In addition, home economics students need training on . 
how to effectively voice their opinions on issues, e.g., environmental laws, TV advertising on 

children^ programs and consumer rights. Which of these ideas have you already incorporated ^ / 
into your program? How would people in yow community respond to Henjierson's ideas? 
Where might you begin? 

Energy utilization is another aret that demands our attention. Home economists fi&n' \J 
assist people develop new strategies fpfcoping With the decline ofieme sources of ener^^ \ 
area where changing energy supplies ip likely to have a drarftatip effect is on leisur^nd V 
recreation activities. Some people may no longer be able to afford to drive for plewure. With 
travel becoming^ore expensive, neighborhoods are likely to assume new purposes and 
function more as an extended family. In the future, neighborhoods may provide cooperatives 
for food, playgrounds, recreation, babysitting, gardeningand sharing special equipment-like 
camping glar. All of these factors can impact on leisure opportunities and stretch our aWK^ 
to find new and,cr|ative ways^to use our leisure. , 

Societal trend| and accompanying changes are one basis for making curriculum content 
decisions within jiome economics. If societal trends are rgndred, the home economics 
curriculum will btfcome outdated and irrelevant, ceasing to help individuals and families cope 
with changes in their lives. 

Resporises to Change • • , 

As we face the accelerating»pace of change in our own lives, our reactions to change may 
• vary. Change according to Bennett (1971) "requires people to be deviants." People arp called 
upon to deviate from their old behavior patterns. Deviance creates stress. Thus, management f 
of stress is t^e primary task of anyone who initiates Bhange or is affected by change. 
Introducing change raises the stress level of those ^ho will be affected by the change. - 

Possibly the most basi^ strategy for coping with the stress and anxiety created by the 
prtfspect of change is to do iiothing, Thi^ 

• v.;,'il will pass." An advantage of this reaction is that we usually expirSnce less anxiety ' ' 
; ^ Jess threatened by the direction ofthechange. A disadvantage of passive acceptance is that w^^^ 

° ;■ rarily contribute our knowledge and expertise in ways that' could affect the outcome. 

; 'Armstrong, Susan./'Century 21/' Course description, 1978. ' ' ' • • 

■ I . 



'It is the nature of a man (woman) as he (she) grows , • . to protest against change, 
particularly change for the better. " —John Steinbeck 



Our reiponse to change m more likely to be active if we are being changed or if we are 
trying to change, others* Wh^er we are open or resistant to the propoied change nrost likely 
dependi on such things as: ' , 

1) who is bringing about the change; 

2) what change is being suggested; and 

3) how the change will be implemented (Watson, 1969X © 
Generally we are less likely to resist change if we feel some "owriership" in the change. 

However, if we sense that the change has been designed Und is being imposed by others, then 
we are m&re 1 ikely to resist the change. For example, as teachers, we are more likely to develop 
a new innovative curriculum if we are involved in the planning process, if our ideas and 
contributions are valued and if our administrators actively support us. If we are told to 
implement curriculum changes designed by others in our das^room, we tend tg resist. 

A second factor affecting our reaction to change is the kind of change being proposed. We 
are more likely to support a changi if we think tKe change will help us improve bur teaching 
techniques, broaden our knowledge base or benefit our students. In addition, if the change is in 
keeping with our values, priorities and interests as well as not threatening our autonomy, the 
change will most likely have our support. We tend to be somewhat selective when deciding 
which changes.will have our wholehearted support^ 

Finally, the implementation proc^idures affect our response to the change. For example, 
our reaction to a cha is more likely to be pbsitive if the proponents of change are able to 
listen, to empathize and to.reduce th^fearsand concerns of those oppQsed to the change. The 
likelihood of support for change is g/feater if we can question and discuss ^the proposal, thereby 
clarifying possible misconceptions. Also support is gained if we feel the proposed change is 
open to revision dicing the implementa )n process. Thus, the degree of resistance can be 
redtieed if the partic^ants know that they will not be *Mocked in*' to a new procedure, ^ 

Considering all the factors which contribute to our responses to change, whether we are 
positive or negative is dependent primarily on how we feel the change will affect us and 
whether we have had a role in initiating the change. Innovations which have been imposed on 
us and require us to make major cha^^s are tflreatening. It is also threatening not to be 
included in plannitig for a change. We^^d to feel powerless in terms of controlling what is 
happening. 

When we assume the roleof trying to change others, it is helpful to understand how others 
react to change. Thus, when making changes in the classroom, we need to recognize our 
student's individual levels. of BelV^esteem. their values and their needs. We must work to 
involve them in the decision=making processes for planning what affects them. 

Helping students develop change agent skills and implement change is easier when they 
feel good about themselves. Theri. t^ey are likelytainitiate and manage change in an effective 
manner; these students tend to het*urious, take risks and develop new skills. The knowledge 
they gain from these experiences makes them bettej- able to recognize and cope with future 
opportunities. On the other hand, students with low self-esteem may resist when confronted . 
with change. Havelock (1976) reportecTthese students may also be more dependent on others 
and conform more rH^adily to the nnrms of the group. Thus, students with low self=esteem 
rarely find that situations involving change are personally beneficial. As a consequence, our 
strategies for teaching ahout and intrf)fiucing change may have to be modified for different 
types of students. 

When we are initiating change in the classroom it is important to consider both our 
stutlents' values and our own values. Values are conHidered to be deep-seeded, lasting bcliefH 
about the mostsignificantohjectsand ideals ineach person's world. Recognizing, considering 
and respecting students' values, while revealing our own values, hejps create an atmosphere of 
trust an,d acceptance. A positive, open atmosphere reduces resistance to change. 

The strategies for teaching about change and introducing change must also be relevant to 
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the needs of our students. Needs which are not satisfied cause tension and frustration. 
Students are niore 1 ikely to respond favorably to a suggested change if it reduces frustration or 
leads to less anxiety. 

When panning new classroom activities, we will be more effective if we not on^ consider 
the students' levels of self-esteem, their values and their needs but also their involvement in 
classroom decision-making. Students are more committed to the process of change when they 
are involved. If the change includes their ideas, it.becomes a part of them. Involved students 
are likely to encourage the active participation of other students, thereby increasing the 
impact of change. ' 

How individuals respond to change depends on who is bringing about the change, what 
change is being suggested and how the change will be implemented. Whether responses are 
positive or negative depends on how individuals perceive the change will affect them. 
Knowledge of and involvement in the change process increases the likelihood of the acceptance 
of the change by those who will be affected. Understanding how people respond to change can 
fi^p change agents identify which appf^oaches to change are most appropriate. 

? 

. _ . S « f 

Theoretical Approaches to Change 

- *i 

How does change opcur? Does it just happen or is ft a planned event? Bennett (1971) 
identified change as a motion from one equilibrium in beh^ior to another. Disrupting the 
equilibrium can be brought about by either introducing forces for change 6r reducing forces 
which are resistant to change. How do you advocate change? What^assumptions do you make 
about people? Lim (1976. p, 3) developed the following check list Mark thte statement which 
best describes the assumptions you make when advocating qhange. 

___L ta^sume that people are essentially rational and will therefore respond 
to my clear presentation of facts and the common sense ofthe approach I 
am advocating, 

2. I assume that people change only when sufficient power is applied from 

the appropriate authority. 
. .'3. I assume that personal change involves some readjustment of attitudes, 
values, and behavior, which tends to occur in a climal^ of openness and 
thrust when accompanied by personal and social support. 

Did you find this hard tu do? Are the assumptions you make dependent upon a 
particular situation or issue? On the other hand, do you have a preferred way of 
viewing all situations requiring change? 

Our asHumptipns about peopie affect the strategies we select to initiate change 
1 he strategies we choose will vary according to the persons and situations we are 
trying to change. We probably use different approaches to initiate change with our 
students than we use with our co- workers. Chin andBenne (1969) classified change 
strategies into three categories; W 

1) rational (cognitive). ^' 

2) power legislaii vet behaviural) aiul 
M) re educative (affective). 

Change strategies in the rutional caLegui^ ai e ba^cU Lh^ ao^uiuption ilua puople 
f tttional. If change can be shown to be desirable and beneficial, people will accept the change 
because they are reasonable. The emphasis is on cognitive processes. It is believed that if 
people understand why the change is needed, they are more likely to change. The public 
educational system, university extension service, applied research «nd research and devel 
opment centers are examples of rational approaches to change. If you checked statement 
number 1 above you are likely to plan your change strateRy in terms of what people need to 
know in order to accept the change. 

If you believe that the application of some form of power— political, economic, or moral — 



iS't^e only way to bring about change, then you are likely to use strategies in the power- 
le^lative category. At times certain groups attempt to exert pressure for change by using 
non-violent strategies such as strikei, work slow-downs or freedom marches. Some groups 
resort to violent strategies like rioting, looting and vandalism as power techniques for change. 
Changes arfr often mandated through the enactment of state and Federal laws and 
judicial decisions. One difficulty with this^ approacH is the tendency of change agents to 
overestimate the capability of political action to affect change. Desired changes do not always 
come about §imply because a law has been p^sed. For example, the passage of the 1963 
Vocational Amendments did not result in the vocational curriculum changing as quickly as 
the supporters had^hoped. People are more likely to resist changes based on strategies in this 
category because the change is often being imposed from the outside (i.e., legislative 
. mandate). If you checked statement number 2 above you are likely to use change strategies in 
the power-Legislative category. 

When using political strategies, it is often more effective to combine them with strategies 
in the re-educative category. Change strategies within this group are based on the assumption 
that change requires people to clarify and adjust their attitudes and values. Change agents 
utilizing strategies within this category are concerned not oqly with the cognitive but also the 
affective aspects of change, ' 

According to this viewpoint, changes in certain practices or actions occur as the persons 
involved change their attitudes and values. Change agents using this approach recognize the 
importance of the individuars attitudes and values and understand that just presenting the 
individual with knowledge, information and a rationale is often not sufficient for effecting 
behavioral change. If you checked statement number 3 above, you most likely utilize change 
strategies in the re-educative cl^sificatipn.^ You are likely to be successful since these 
strategies take into account th* individuars' values, attitudes and feelings within an 
atmosphere of trust, opennes|Land support (Chin and Benne, 1969), 

C+iange strategies are categorized by Chin and Benne (1969) on assumptions about 
people's Rationality, behavior and attitudes and values. Strategies from these three cate- 
gories—rational, power-legislative and re-educative=may all be used in a single change 
effort. The strategies selected however vary depending on the situation and who will be 
involved in the change process. Knowledge of these basic assumptions can help change agents 
be more effective in their effoFts, 

The Change Agent 

A change agent is a person who actively wurksi to bring about change in individuals, 
groups or organizations. A change agent is a key person in the change process. We can be more 
effective cliange agents if we possess or develop certain qualities. Jarrett (1973) identified 
particular knowledge, skills and attitudes which seem to facilitate the change process. 

Knowledge isaquality important to one s success as a change agent If we understand the 
structure and interdependence as well as the purpose and function of the organization within 
which we and others are involved, we are more likely to be successful Being able to identify 
and utilize informal channels and key individuals within an organization (e.g., school, the 
extension service or KH A/HERO) is also essential fur influencing change. 

Skills which contribute to one's effectiveness as a change agent include the ability Uj 
develop a plan of action for change and to relate to people during the change process. Prior to 
developing this plan, we need to be able to diagnose the problem in order to develop a strategy 
fur implementing the change. During the development of a plan of action, interpersonal skills 
playan important role. 
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AnotherskiU which is useful in bringing about change is the ability to create a climate for 
growth. As teachers we can encourage or facilitate the change process by creating an 
accepting, warm atmqspljere in our claagf ooms. In a positive, honeat environment students are 
lable opportunities, thus dfevelop new skills and attitudes. When the 
individual differences, recognizes and encourages students progress, 
listens to students^pinions and ideas and is open to growth, an effective model for change 
behavior exists. 

The attitudes Viewed as easential far a change agent are loyalty to a profession and 
commitment to working and involvingoth ers in the problem golving and change process. Our 
success as a change agent is often related to the degree we can involve others actively in the 
process. In order to involve other people in the process, we need to be flexible and open to other 
people's ideas. , ' 

In addition to these change'agent qualities. H^ll (1966) identified several characteristics 
which indicate an individual's openness and willii^jgness to change. By po^essing these change 
or iented characteristics, we are more likely tu gpdn^the support of others in our change efforts 

The first characteristic is couragr. C hocusing tu change requires the courage to be 
different, to take a^tand, to speak u^. By verlJalizingour ideas we often discover others who 
are experiencing a similar desire to change. Often our ideas are the catalyst uiY^r^ need tu 
explore a new direction for change. 

HoHt'c^ty in another char actjen ic of d person whu la anienablc tu chfiiigc bcfure wccau be 
up^n to change we need to be honest abputouf owji behavior and assume respunsibility for that 
beh>ivior; Changing our behavior begins with uur identif> ing the nied for change and then 
c\\LHM\i\g to change. 

Rr^Ci>i/nitionmA.he pat l ut the Indiv idual thai .Jiau^u ncwdcd is ^ .^t mi addltlun^i fav.U,i 

which contributes to a person's willingness lo change If do not reLOgolze the iwed fur 
behaving differently we are not likely to be motivated to change In fact, we are likel> tu resist 
change unless we can see bi^rpose iti chjinging 

Hall (1966) suggested that indU'iduals who^ii; up^u tu chan^^ ^ unud K>i,.^^ .^ 

recognize a need for change. the,mext step is to identify our goals and plan strategies for 
nieeting those goals Some stratej^ies require uiore change than others 

Aschan^t: agenls we n^ed tojaccept nut only other people but ourselvt^^ Ha\\{im6} iu,ua 
ilic work of ('arl Rogers which indicates that the greatest change uccurs when vs e are able to 
aCCirpt rather than reject ourselll^es A» teachers we can model chariKe oriented behavior It is 
inipurtant that we know who ivfe? are Our values and ideals should be congruer>t w|th 
subject Fiiatter We should teaph liunie economics us we expel ience it 

Our self concepts are related to our effectiveness as change agents I'lier cfui c the uJi , 
pw^iiivei/uraelf cuncepts» the greater the likelihood we will be sucuessful as change aji:anti. rhe 
Inure secure we feel^s persons tlie rnore upen we w lH be tu others* opinions and choices Otliei 
pruple?^ upir*lun?i and ideai^ $i t, nui a^ threatening wheii we feel guud about OUrielves 

h^j/f'f t is the fl/iiii charcvt te. l^^th■ of peuple who iii e upen Lu cliange. in urder for cha.,^. i, 
, - ..r vve have to be \/llling Lu wurk and put Jortfi soine effort ( ■hange L aeldtun ca^iy If \ 
wa/it LU create change we fir?^t havv to accept respun?il bil 1 ty asscj^.t the qui4litf<,^ t,iul 

. hai f^ctv r l^Llcft we have ^ticntir> Lh,.oc we Uio> iic.id lo develup ft/ul fhu.ljy vVu! k A U> 

liopienient uur >.)lan ' 
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Havelock (1973) developed the ifbllowing model for change. The model includes steps: 

(1) establish a relationship with the group, 

(2) diagnose the problem, . . 

(3) acquire resources^ 

(4) rtlect the solution, 

(6) gain acceptance and adoption and \) 
(6) stabilize the change. \ f 

^ A change agent may assume a number of different roles in this model. Havelock (1973) 
identified the four m^or roles of a chanje agent as mtalysU resource-linker, solution-giver 
and ^ffroceas-helpm All of these roles may be useful in the change process. 



**It is the first step-that counts. " —French proverb 



By looking at a typical situation that could arise in a home economics department, we can 
understand how the six steps in the model flow together to form an overall strate^ for change. 
Jan6, a home economics teacher, has taught five years in a four-teacher department She 
-stabiished a good working rdatiortship with the other home economics teachers (Step 1). For 
example, she made efforts to get to know them, worked on ccmmittees, cMperative and 
open to their suggestions for ways to improve her teaching and took time to find out about 
other people's interests and concerns. 

Using this as g basis of support, she was ready to move on to Step 2-'diagno8ing the 
problem. She was concerned about ener^-related issues and believed' that ener^-use 
concepts should be incorporated into the curriculum. She discussed t^is concern with^her 
departmeYit chairperson, %ho asked her to present her ideas to the other teachers at their next 
department meeting. She dtecided to assume an active role by first pointing out reasons why 
home economics teachers need to change curriculum content to include energy-related 
concepts in order that students understand the relationship between personal and family 
decisions and energy-usage. In this case Jane took the role of catalyst. She was concerned 
about the present curriculum (i.e., omission of energy-usage concepts) and brought the 
problem before the other staff members. She initiated the change process 

Step 8 of the change model entails resmifce dcquisition. During this stage resources were 
identified which could facilitate the change process. Resourcermay be people, places and/or 
information. Jane acted as a resource-linker by identifying resources within and outside the 
department that were useful as the curriculum was r^evised. ^ 

Having identified a variety of resources for solving the problem, the home economics 
teachers were ready to select a solution (Step^). Jane also assumed the solution-giver role. 
However, just because she had a solution did^ot mean others would accept it Jane.had some 
ideas about how to incorporate ener^-usage concepts into the curriculum; however, she was 
careful not to give the impression thatjhe had all the answers. All her co- workers were 
involved in selecting a solution for incorporating ener^ cone#pts into the curriculum. 

When Jane succeeded in getting the teachers to want to change, to identify a variety of 
rebuurces and to select a solution, the teachers determ ined the procedure for implementing the. 
soltuion. During this stage an implementation procedure was accepted and adopted (Step 5). " 
Jane assumed the role of a process helper by assisting teachers as they identified a cours^ of 
action and carried out the implementation respensibilities. Jane also encouraged acceptance 
and adoption by mode|inf the attitudes and actions necessary touring about the change 

During the final stepp stahilization. the home economics teachers developed the ability to 
inaintain the changes that were implemented. Jane assumed the role of encourager by 
focusing attention on how home economics teachers can be change agents. 

Havelock's (1973) model provides a framework for implementing change. The process 
begins with establishing a relationship with the group, followed by diagnosing the^#oblem, 
acquiring resources, selecting the solution, gaining acceptance and adoption and finally 
stabilizing the change. Throughout the process the change agent often assumes the role of 
catalyst, resource=linker, solution-giver and/or process-helper. Thus, change agents perform 
key functions in the change process. 
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angel mplementatidti 



Theeretical knowledge about change is interesting, bu,t only meaningful when it is used in 
th^change implementation process. Now you arefamiliar with the concept of change! You are 
rea^y to becQme involved in the change implementation process. Given that yoUjestablished 
rappprt within the environment or organiEation in which you want to initiate change, you are 
now iteady to identify problem areas for chajige and develop a plan of action to implement the 
needeid changes. The success of your change efforts will depend on the care taken during the 
overall pjmnning process. The action plan presented below is adapted from Womm As AgmitM 
0/ CAai^gfB '( Aurich, 19.78) andi3 consistent with steps identified by. Havelock (197q) iatlie 
previous lection. The plan of action includes the following steps: ^ 

(1) yentify goals and objectives, - 

(2) identify resources, . ^ ' 

(3) identify potential support and opposition, . ■ 
^ (4) pl^n action strategies, , 

(5) impdement the plan and . < 

(6) evaluate the results, ? 



'"Jnitium dbmditim facti--^the begt^mig is half the deecL 



Latin Proverb 



Step 1: Identiiy goals and objectives. 

A^What iS'tRe\ problem? 

Exarfiple: Tne school is not complying with Title IX. 
Your problem- ^ 



B What charii^e rieed.^ lo take pUce/ 

Example; Administrator^ and teaclierri work tu unpiefMent Tiilt: IX ^^i^itit^lin^. 
Identify the change: 



d." Formulate th& objectives. ' ' 

The following procedure might help. 

1. Project into the future— siVmonths, 1 year, 5 years. In specific terms describe what 
should happen six month(after the change has taken place. What changes do you 
want to see 1 year later? Five years later? 



"The farther backward you can look, the farther forward you are likely 
to see." —Winston Churchill 



2. List these changes, identifying as r^any as come to mind. 



alternatives/ Which onm are niost in.portant? Whuh one^ 4re mo^t achievable? 

What are the priorities? 1 hene alternatives becunie the objectives 

Example. To ifjiplement a plan'for eliminating^ sex bias in the home economics. 

curriculum and department 

L,ist the objectives 
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step 2- Identify resources; " 

Initially it is important to \mow who are the "people" resources. Who can and is willing to 
dp what? What special knowledge andj expertise do the resource people have? Consider where 
these peopje a/e— some may be within the system while others may be outside the system. 
A. "Special knowledge a^d expertise - 

Example: Several teachers in school have participated in Title IX implementation 
workshops; in advisory committee member has written a. column for the local 
newspaper; two of the home economics teachers have held leadership positions in 
several professional organizations. 



B. People within the system ' 

Example: The chairperson of the English department has added a course on '*Womeri 
in Literature" to the curriculum; others involved in implen}.enting Title IX have 6een 
the girl's athletic coaches, the vocational advisory committee and guidance counselors. 



C. People outside the system 

Example: The Title IX consultant in the state department of education has volun- 
teered to do a Saturday wprkshop on evaluating the progress of Title IX implemen- 
tation. Local women's organizations like NOW and AAUW have developed materials 
on the role of women in contemporary society. 



What data are already available to' support your positiori? Example: Title I^ self- 
evaluation forms indicate that males and females are not treated equally. \ 



^tep 3: Identify potential support a^d opposition. ' 

A. Review the objactives. 

B. Identify wijo is likely tu support the effort One of the quickest wa^^ to do thi^ 
think about who will gain from the action. Who is likely to lose? Do not restrict 
thinking at this point Consider all possible sources oftupport. 

Example: ieachers, student groups, advisory committees, parent gi uupa. guininunu^ 
organizations, women's organizations. ^ 
Identify potential supporters. 



D, Data available 
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**Knoi4;ledge m\d timber shoulM be much used until they are seasoned. " 0. W. 
Holmes 



C, Identify who is Jikely to oppose the effort. 

Those people who feel that change means a loss of power, status of money are likely to 
oppose the Ghange. Example; Coaches may oppose Title IX implementation if they believe that 
inereasing sports opportunities for females will result in a reduced budge^for males. 

Opposition may also come from those whose roles will be altered. Change is threateTiing, 
therefore peaple prefer to support the status quo, the known, rather fhan risk change which is 
unknown. Once the potential opposition has been identified try to djetermine the objections so 
that they can be countered with facts and arguments. 

Identify people who might oppose the proposed innovation. 



Step 4: Plan action strat^ies. 

^ Now it is time to formulate possible actibn strategies to accomplish the objectives. Again, 
do not limit the possibilities. Identify all potential strategies. Example: Prepare a report on 
Title IX violations in the vocational programs,^ make suggestions for improvements and 
present to administrators, school board and PTA. 
A. List possible action strategies. 



i. 



ti Idt.airy ihe .-jti uLd^luu vihl^.h a»e liiui,l llktlj it, fidp I'cuch U,, ^<ial{,a) 
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C. Laok at the strategies again. What changes are needed? Who would make decisions 
about these changes? Identify the decision makers, How can they be influenced? 



D. Finally, before selecting strategies, consider the time, ener^, and money Tieeded to 
carry out each strate^, . ' 



E. To clarify re^ponsibilitieg compbte the fullowing chart: ^ 

BY ANriCIFATED 
WHO WILL DO WHAJ WHEN OUTCOME 



^tep b. iinpNiiieiit the plan 

Now yuu are ready to begin nupktutiuniK lli^ plan I'he c^aiun yUn a ^^idu and an 
ui Kitn iziiig pumt fur the change efforts. Sometin»es plans which appear effective on paper are 
not in practice. If the change agent is hexible, s/he can try another approach. 

Change agents vvurking in a school system are lik^Ty to be more successful when tlicy use 
lUu established schoul channels. Receiving written responses froni school officials clarifies 
their position 6n the prost)ective change and increases the likelihood of success. 

^tep 6^ Evaluate the results 

The final step is to evaluate th^ results and determine how effective the chaiiK^ uffui u 
have been (Aurich, 1978), Acfion is not complete until it has been evaluated; 

A Was th is an appropriate problem to ^ork on? Was the goal stated accurately? Were the 

objectives apprppriate? Clearly stated? If not. in order to continue with the action plaVi. 

^o back to Step I. 
li Were some important resourceH left out? If so. go back to Step 2. 
C. Were potential support and opposition groups identified? Was everyone who needed to 

be involved in the change process included? Was everyone who needed to be. informed 

about the proposed changes informed? If not. go back to Step 3. 
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D. Why were some action strategies more effective than others? Were appropriate action 
strategies selected? If not, go back to SteK4. 

E. Did everyone understand their assignments? Were assignments completed? Did the 
plan have the outcomes expected? Was the\imetable re^istic? If not. do additional 
action strategies rieed to be planned? 



nd whether you achieved your desired change or not, celebrate the good effoH 
you made, and your working togethe rr {Aurich, 1978, p. 11). 

Change is a constant in everyone's life. Change is experienced at personal, professional 
and societal levels. The challenge to teachers is not only to manage change but also to direct 
change. Effective change directors understand factors which influence individuals' responses 
to ehange. These directors c^n fulfill the varied roles of a change agent as they provide 
leadership during the planning and implementing stages of the change process. 




Change 
cmd the ' 
Student: 
Learning 
Activities 



ERIC 



Teachers have a responsibility not only to be involved with change but.to help studmits 
explore the concept of change and develop skil Is to manage and initiate change. The following 
learning activities are designed to help in this process. This section is divided into three parts. 
First learn ing activities are presented which will involve students as they explore the concept 
of change, describe changes in their lives, identify attitudes toward change and recognize how 
these attitudes affect change management The second part includes learning activitieB 
designed to assist students in determining how they have managed or are managingchange in 
their owtf lives. Finally, learning activities are presented to assist students in dUeloping 
change jgent skills. 

All parts follow a similar format First objectives are lifted, followed by principles and 
then learning activities. Evaluative questions and forms are included withift the learning 
activities. 

These change concepts and learning activities could be incorporated into many content 
areas and adapted to fit the needs of Ind i viHual classes and students. Hopefully these teaching 
ideas will serve as a springboard to stimulate additional ideas for teaching about change. 

EXPLORING THE CHANGE PROCESS 

Activity Area 1 - Personalizing Change 

Objectives: The students will be able to: 

— recognize that change takes many formes, 
--personalize their definitions of change, 
—describe recent changes in their own lives, 
-identify inevitable changes in their own lives, 

-share personal change experiences in a creative rnannt^r to aee huw individuals tm, 
interrelated. 

Principle: Each person j definition of change is dependent on his/her stage of developnient 
and previous life experiences. 

Learning Activities; 

L To introduce students to the concept of change, the teacher might make a transparancy 
listing ciuotes about change. Some examples follow. 

• 'Tor a thunght to change the worUl it mmtfirM change the life of the rnan (woman) who 
rarrieH it. If miiM become an emmple, " Camus 



• *'Everytkmg changes but chmige itsell "John F. Kennedy - / ' 

• 'Vhange is a law of life. And those who look only to the pmt or pms 

the future." John F, Kennedy ^ * 

• "The warld is a scene of changes: to be comtant in nature m inconstcmcy, " Cowley 



4. 



Students might brainstorm other description^ and aspects of change. 
The teacher might ask the question "Does anything remain the same or does everything 
change?" Follow this question with class discussion pontrasting inevitable changes with 
things the students would like to have remain the same. Inevitable changes include things 
such as age, health, responsibilities and relationships. Things the students might Like to 
have constant m^y include world peace, religion, friends, family, health and freedom. 
To illustrate that chan ge is dynamiCj the classroom bulletin board might be based on th© 
concept that change happened, happens and will happen. An example follows. j 



Happened 
Yesterday 



CHANGE 



Happens 
Today 



Will Happen 
Tomorrow 



The teacher might ask the students to find pictures to illustrate these ideas. Pictures to 
consider might be fashion, hair styles, housing, furniture, household equipment, types of 
families and family activities, 

5, A transparency of examples of **Happiness is, . . or *Xove is , , , "cartoons might be used 
to introduce the concept of change to the class. The students might prepare cartoons to 
demonstrate the phrase "Change is, . . . " These cartoons could be reproduqed in a class 
booklet, displayed on the bulletin board or transferred onto t-shirts, 

6, The students might complete Change Activity Form #1, ' 

7, a. After discussing personal changes in their lives, students might bring something to class 
that represents a recent change they have experienced. Some examples might include a 
hobby (camera), job (uniform), friends, (picture), hair style, braces (applied or removed; 
before and after pictures), courses (books), room arrangements (scale drawings), loss of a 
pet (leash), or hospitalization of a family member (card). 

In small discussion groups students might share their changes and try to combine them 
in a sentence or two. For example: Josy started a plant-selling business; Jim got his hair 
cut; Bob became assistant manager of a local restaurant; Susan was elected student council 
president. A sentence might end up as: After getting a hair cut, the afudent council 
president sold plarits to the restaurant's.assistant manager. This is a fun creative process 
that will help students think about each other's changes, ; 
6. a. Arrange a field trip to the local Senior Citizens Center where a panel of grandparenUn 
might Bpeak to the class about changes that have occurred in their lives. The panel 
discussion might focus on changes in home, work, community, leisure, health and life style. 
The senior citizens might express tHeir conc^rnp^d give advice about changes in the 
future. / \ 

jx Follow-up class discussion of field trip/could include the following questions: What 
changes did Ihe panel discuss? How did thie effect of the changes vary depending on the 
participants sex. race, occupation, birth \place (rural-urban)? Which changes were 

^ experienced by all participants? Which chaiig^/were unique to specific participants? 
What factors contributed to changes being general or specific? How were their concerns 
about the future similar to ttie students? Dissimilar? 



■Change AciMty Form #1 I 

Directions; Complete the following sentences with the first thoughts that enter your mind. 
1 Change is 



2 A Chang© in my life that I feel good about !s_ 



3. Changes make me feel 



4. rm excited about changes when f 



% 

5. Change affects my relationships with other people by . 

6. A change in my life that 1 feel bad about is__,. 



7. I dread change when ... _„ 

% Moving to a new cammunity every few yeara makes [na 



iQ. Staying in the same communily for a long time . 



1 0 in the future _^ 



\ 
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Aettvlty Area Exploring Atti^^ ^ 

ObjedttveirThe students will be ab^ * j 

; Mdentify their attitudes toward chan^^ % 

—list attitudes which jGontribujte to effectively managing change. 

Pri'nciplet Individuals' attitudes toward chaipge influence their ability to efifedtively manage 
change. * ^ * ; , IT V 



1. a. Introduce students to the concept of attitudes toward change by having students 
complete Change Activity Form #2, After itudents have completed the ftrm, discuss their 
responsei to each Btatement ^lH^pP v 

b. Students might compute their change attitudescotfe by adding u^ thefr fcores for the odd 
numbered statements (Score #1 on the form), and then adding up their score for the even 
statements (Score #^ on the fornn). The odd numbered items are change resistant and the 
even numbered statements are change supportive. Therefore, the higher the score on the 
even numbered statements, the more favorable one is toward change. A score of 18 is the 
highest possible spore for each index, ^T higher the srore pn odd numbered statements» 
the more resistant one Is toward chMge. ^ \ 
Q, Students may compare their two scores. Are th^ more favorable or resistant toward 
change? Is there consistency in favoring or showing resistance to change qt is there a mixed 
reaction? What are some rewons for their reactions tow 
2: a. Individuals' attitudes toward change influence how effectively they can manage change. 
One's self conf ideiice, enthusiasm, optimism, flexibility, willingness to accept respohsi- 
bility and self control affect one's at^ility to mana^ change*^ttidents nftight role play these 
attitudes and skills. Discussion could focus on hpw an attitiide W skill can help a person 
manage ehange/ _ ■ ' % 

Suggestions for role play situations: 

Optimimn, Being positive helps one accept change more readily/I^ri is enrolled in the 
home economics cooperative education progranf. She has been working for I months at a 
fabric store. She really likes her job. On Friday, Mrs. Reed, her boss, told her that she wm 
pleased with her^work and in two weeks would like her to begin working at her other store 
across town. Role play Lori showing an bptimittic attitude as she talks about this change 
with her best friend. . . 

Flexibility. Being flexible helps one adjust to change. John pre-registered for his fall high 
school classes last spring. He was upset when he came to school i n the fall and was told that 
the human relationships class he had scheduled was closed, Role play John having a 
flexible attitude as he talks with his counselor. 

EnthuBidsmfor life. Being enthusiastic and energetic contributes to one*s ability to manage 
change. Joe's mother received a promotion, which requires the family to move to another 
state find reside in a different kind of community. Role play Joe being enthusiastic as he 
tells his friends about getting to move. , 

WillingnesB to accept uncertainty. Changes are accompanied by uncertainty. Sarahs mother 
^ and father are having marital problems. Last week her father moved out. Sara is uncertain 
about. the future. She wonders if her parents will get back together. If they don't what will 
happen to her? Will she stay with her mother or go with her father? Will she be moving to a 
new home? Role play Sara talking over these concerns with a teacher. 
Self-Cmifidence. Being confident in one's own abilities makesjt easier to manage change, 
George worked on the lighting crew for school prod^efCTons to past two semelters. 
Yesterday the drama director asked George to head the crew. Role play George talking 
* with a friend about the new assignment, 
Self-CmtroL Being able to control em^otions helps individuals think more clearly and 
behave positively when coping with change, Angela h^ just fouiid out that she did not make 
the basketball team. She spent months practicing and training and is very disappointed. 
Role play Angela's reaction as she talks to her coach, 
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■ ' . r ■ . . • . .■„ . : ■-■ . ■ 

DireetWns: How aqQuYately do the fallowing statements reflect your attitude toward change? Rate 
thern^ using the following scale. 
. All of the tim^ - 3 

^ ^Fne of the tirne ' 2 ^ 
Won© of the time ^ 1 , ^ / 

1 . Before I will try something new, I have to be surff if s worth my time. . ; ^ 

2. Whenever I hear about something new I canl watt ^ ' 
When l*m satisfied with a situation, I don't want anything to change. ^ 

4. I can't afford to stop learning diftersnt ways of doing things since changes occur so ' 



5. When new ways of doing something are introduced 1 usually wait for someone 
else to try them first, 

6/ 1 make an tffort to keep up with new developments In areas I'm interested 

7. I think people waste too much time trying new Ideas, which areri't fully dsveloped. 

8. I lira seeing new places and meeting people, 

9; Since trying new procedures causes problems and stress, I prefer to enjoy things 
the way they are. 



1 0, I'm always trying out new ways of doing things. 

11.1 prefer to use tried and true ways of doing things. 

12. I lil<e rearranging my living environment, 

score #1 (?core for odd numbered statements) . ^ 

score #2 (score for even numbered statements) . = 



Or 



er|c . ?i 



/ 



b. After roli playing itudf nts might diseuis the positive attitudes displayed by the "actors" 
and why they were able tq be positive. Also they might discuss how each could develop 
additional pdsltive attftudes toward change. Poplble risponses might be: 

• If you dan Identify how the change can benefit you and others, you are likely to be more 
open to change, . 

• If you see change as challenging rather than defeating, you are likely to be more open to 
^ change. 

• If ^ou are in good health, ypu are likely to have an easier time a^usting to change, 

MANAGING CHANGE 

Activity Area 8 - Mi^aging and Predicting Chan 

Objectivei: The etudents will be able to: 

—categorize changes that have occurred in the past yeaf, 
—compare different ways indivtduals manage 

—predict possible choices they might make in^^ \ 
—identify what they would like to retain in thiL^uto 

Principle: An individuars attitudes toward chan^ influences his/her ability to manage 
change, j ' - ^ 

Learning Activities^ 

1. Divider students into small groups and give each group a large poster labeled with one of the 
following topics: our families, our town, our friends, our school, ourselves, our nation. 

a. Students might list changes that occurred in each category during the past year* 

b. Posters could l^e displayed in front of students. The class might discuss responses and 
- add changes to each list. 

c> The following questions might be addressed: 

• Which changes do students feel most positive about? Most negative about? What 
factors contribute to their feelingi? 

• Which. changes are cqntrollable? Why or why not? 

• How can studeirts influence a particular change? 

• What kind of changes do students expect in each category in the next 10 years? 
^ • What can students do nmv to prepare for those changes? 

2, a. Students might sketch or find pictures of the houses they hope to live in twenty years 
from now. The teacher might initiate student -'flashbacks" by having students reflect on 
the numbers and types of homeg they have lived in during their livesi How did they feel 
when they found out about the move? How did they prepare for the change? What made the 
change easier? 

b. Students might interview th^r parents to ascertain the different types of homes their 
parents have occupied, A possible interview form foUows (Change Activity Form #3X 

c. Students might discuBS trends in^housing and how they feel people will respond to these 
changes. Some trends to consider might be: solar heating, thermal glass, underground 
housing, multiple family dwellings, zero lot line, mobile homes, restoratidn, size of 
dwelling. Students could reflect on their own feelings about these changes. 

d. In order to plan for change, students could "remodel" the sketches of the homfethey hope 
to have in twenty years by detailing features that will meet the demands of the 21st century. 

3. a. Students dould look through fashion magazines to identify new trends. After completing 
this exerc ise, the teacher might ^k the f ol lo wi ng q uedt ions. . 

How do other people respond to changing styles? Some people: . 

• ignore current trends and wear what they have, 

• alter their old clothes to be more fashionable, ' ^ 

• sell their old clothes to purchase new ones, 

• save their old clothes until thej^come back in style, 



t When you firs| teft home what kind of home did you have?. 



2. How was moving from hom§ a pOiitlve,or negative experlince?^ 



3. Wttat^Id ydij^ f(f pre^ for your movef. 



^ How far from your family did you move?. 



S, How often did you move? 



6. 'Why did you move? 



7, How many types of homes have you lived in? (Such as dormitory, apartment, mobile home, 
i sinQle family dwallinq, flfn ) 

: ■ ■ - ■ , ^ ' 



8. In what ways was it difficult to make these changes? 



9. Which changes were the most difficult? The easiest? . 



1 0. How did you manage these changes? 
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• select aeeessories to make their old^ 
''''' • makiB new clothes, 

buy new clothes to keep up with thd^imes and/or i 

• combine sdmm of th^e alternatives;, ^ ^ t 
b. How do you cope with chftnting fashiong? Ways people respond% and manage^new 
trends reflect their valu^ ^ I - ^ i^^^^Jj^ 

C; Are there any^ designs or qualifies in current S^les that you would lik^ retain in thi^ 
future? • _\ ^ , ; % ■ ■ ; - ^ ■ >; , ■ \ \ ) r ^ ' J 




Activity Area 4 - AMessin^ the Stressful Effeota itf Chanf e 

Objectives; The studfnts will 

^analyze Holmes* Liife CHange Stress Ind^^ 

—list ehangeis in their lives during the past year, / - 

—develop a class Life Change Stress Index for teenagers, 

^assess a personal stress score for the past y^aar. 

Priric^ler The number of changes experienced affects personal stres^ aM adjustment* 

Learning Activities: , | 

L Make a transparency or distribute copies of Holmes* Life Change Stress Index to the ^lass. 
Have students work in pairs to assess how stressful each event would be to teenagers. |Iave 
students rate each Life Change Stress Index Item on a scale from 1 to 10 with 1 being the 
toweststressa | 
a* Compile the studeniratings for each i^m. ^ " | 

b. Rank the items from highest to lowest to show the scale, i.e., which items are at th Aop of 
the list anS which itenis are at | 

2, Studefits could list changes iirthiBir lives or lives of other teenagers during the p^t y^r arid 
use the list to develop a Life Change Stress Scale for teenagers. Items might mcllide 
' breaking up with a dating partner, quarrel with a friend^ trouble with a sibling or parent, 
pregnancy, etc. Compare the tefenage Life Change Stress Index with Holmes' adult Life 
Change Stress Index. What are the differences? What are some possible reaspnsf for the 
diflerenaes? ^ ^ . 

8» Based on the class Life Change Styess Index, students could assess their person^^tress 
scores for the last year, A score of 200 life change units on the Holmes' Life Chani e Ind^K 
for adults is about much as one person can handle. What would be a high stress itiore f or V, 
teenagers? i 

4, To further examine change and stress, the teacher might direct class discussions b; I asking ^ 
some of the following questions. 

• When you examine the changes you have experienced, have these chang^ 
' positive or negative effect on your life? 

• Which stress was the easiest to manage and which was the most difficult?; 
scoring on the scale match your responsCi i.e., was the easiest given the lowekt score 
and was^the most difficult given the highest score? jj 

• Consider your reactions to each change you experienced. In the future would ^ou like 
to respond differently if a similar event occurred? If so, how? What are sortm ways 
teenagers can deal with stress intheir lives? Recommended techniques might include: 
talking with a counselor, parent, ministerp teacher or friend, getting enougH^sleep, 
eating correctly, exercising, meditating, breathing exercises, delving into a new 

I activity. ^ 

People of different ages experience different changes and respond differently to them. 
Sometimes when a person experiences too many stresses s/he becomes physically ilL 
Think about an older person to whom you feel close. How would s/he respond to some of 
the same stre^es you experienced? Discuss this issue with a partner* Have a large 
grou^iscussion to summarize class memberp ideas* 

' Of /-^^ 



had a 
id the 



Lift ehanit Stress InHtx 



iiriiiit 



Ssalt of Impaei 



^ Strass Sdibra 
fdrTNff^rs 



1 



Deaih Of Spouse ^ . , 100 ^ 

Divorce ; ' ' ^ " ' 73 

Marital separation . * ' ■ 65 \ 

Jail term , . , 63 

Death of close family memb# ^ • . - 63 ^ 

^ Maonal injury Of Illness . " 53 

Marriage ' / , V - 50^ " 

FlrtAatwork ^ . ■ ^ 47 - ' ; 

Marital rtd&nclllrt^^ ; ; - . v 4a % ■ . ' - / ■ \ 

Retlfement ' ' • . - / _ 45 • ' • 

Changejn Health of family, member . 44 / ■ 

Pregnaney ' . ^ ^ ' 40 - ^ . •. / ' 

Saxdifficultlas^ * 39 - 

Gain of new family member V ^ 39 , ^ - ^ ^ ■ : 

Business reacflustnlent ' 39 ' 

Change Irtfinartolal statr^ ; . 38 ^ : . •" 

Death of close friehd ' 37 ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

• Chinge to different line of work ■ 36 V ^=_=J™_ 

Change in number of arguments with spouse '35 ^ ' 

Mortgage over $10,000 ' 31 ' ' 

Foreclosure of mortgage or loan 30 ^ 

Change in responsibilities at work \ 29 ^ 

Son or daughter leaving home 29 * ^ ^ 

Trouble with in-laws 29 ^ 

Outstanding personal achievement 28 

Spouse Begins or stops work . 26 ^ ^ ^/ 

Begin or end of school^ - 26 ^ ^ 

Change in living conditions • 25 , 

Revision of personal habits 24 ■ 

Trouble with boss 23 - ' 

Change irt work hours or conditions ko 

Change in residence 20 - 

Change in schools • 20 ■ ' 

' Change in recreation '19* - 

Change in church activities 19 * ' " ' 

Change in social activities 18 - . 

Mortgage or loan less than $1 0,000 , . 17 ^ 

Change in sleeping habits 16 

Change in number of family get-togethers • 15 

Change in eating habits 15 ^ 

Vacation 13 

Minor violations of the law . 11 ' 

HolmtSp T.H, & R.H, Rihe, Th© ioelal rflidjustmgnt rating scale. jQurnai of PsychommBtlc R§s§arch 
1967. 11,213-218, 
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. •Toffltr (19TQ) J ^ay to prepare foe future chapges isty assissing hbw. 

touch timi and emotional inii^^ in different parts of bni^liferllie niktst^ ia to 

predict how buc tim^ and ipH(^ri^ 

' Oyectivesi The stu^ents^^^^^ ' , / 

— assess the approxfm^f amount 

aetivittes and relatio^shibsp . ; 
— I^ed ict how thi^ ainoi^ht of time 

and i^I^ionsbipi may o^ang^^ - j , , ^ * ^ \ 

Hdentify w^s ^ prepare for and manage th^^ 

Principles: " 

, One^ stage in the life ^cle a^cts Kow much time and emotional ener^ is iriTiated In 
different activities, and relationships. * . 

Assumptions about the fti^re* are based on probable chants in relatimiships and 
activities* \ * : ' , . 

Current decisic^^n^^m^^ ; 

Learning AetivitidSf j . • 

1. a,Teacherican intrpducethIstopicbyhavi 

b. After completing the form, discuss or have itudents write responses to the following 
questions. ^ ^ \ 

• What did you discover about yourself? / ;>i * 

• Do you see any areas thafwill change in toe future? ' 

^ • How can you prepare tor these changes? ' 

• Does your distribution of time accurately reflect what is Important to you? If not, how 
can ypu change yojir activUies^ include the people 

• By judging from how you spend your time can you identify your values? Have j^ou 
chosen your values or have they bejin imposed on you? How can you best choose and 
initiate changes in your own lifi? ' ^ ^ 

, c. The teacher might lead a cl^ass discussion focusing on 

• How did the percentage of time for different parts of their lives chaft^^ 

• Iri what areas do students see the pwte^^ 

• Did the students identify similar changes? Whe 

For example, if the students are sophomores, in 5 years they will have graduated from 
high school If they establish their own residences, their parental and sibling 
relationships are likely to change. If they are working, more time will probably be 
devoted to their jobs* 

• How might theamountoftima and ener^^ one invests in these different a 
relationships change in 10 years? 16 years? This exercise may be difficult tor students^ 
however, it is likely to help them make some ^sumptions about their future* As they ^ 
look ahead they will be able to predict,some patterns of change. During some years • 

. Mch of us can expect greater changes than (notherf These assum 
future changes may be used as students make decisions in the present 

Activity Area 6 ^ Developing Support Systems to Help Individuali Manage Change and 
Crisis ^ ' I 

Some people experiencing severe crises or major life changes find individual counselin 
benrficiai; However, Toffltir(1970) stated that tor many kindl of crises, i;e„ frequent moveE 
job demotion, worker=supervisor conflicts; no counseling help is available. To alleviate thi 
problem, a counseling network of professional and lay persons could be formed/ 

Objeetlves: The students will be able to: / . 

—identify support syitems for helping individuals manage crises, i 
—describe their personal role in forming a support system to help individuals manage 

, ^ r ' ''JO ^ -^'i 
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crises. 



L, ■ My'Tlme ind Emotion Forecast ■ji'; ; • 

. Directlohi; Complete^he following form by guessing the percf nt of time you now devote to these 
different activities and relationahlps. Project the amount of time you may spend five years frbm how. 
4IS0 estimateth© percent of emotional energy you have invested fpr each part of your life, This will be 
tiarder; but give it a try. Romember your'^total p^rdarlkge canhot add lip to more than^ 1 00! ^ > 



Klow 



5 years from now 



Parts of your 
life 



Percent of 
Time 



Percenl 
. EnrTDtiohal 
Energy 



School^ . 
Recreation 



Slster-brpther relationships 

Friend relationships 

Boyfriend /girlfriend relationships 

Parental relationships . 

Work (Job) 

Hobbies 

Home responsibilltiei ' 

Other 

Total 



Percent of 
Time 



Percfent 
Emotionil 
Energy 
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PrinQipte When a iirisis occurs; an Mtive iupport system facilitate managing change, 
LaaMiinff Aethdtfeii - 

1. Students might list crises txperieneed by jieople they khow. What support systenis were 
available to assist them|^Wliat support systems were needed? Have any of these systems 

. been dev^oped since this crisis occurred? Explain. 

2. Students might brainstorm different ^rpes of support systems that could be organized to 
help, pwple manage cris^. Possible suggestions might be: 

NeWiComei^^ub . . ^ v . 

--Babysitters cooperative 
—Crisis hot line 

— Care-RIng-Elderly of patenti child abusera or othfeA in needp receive two cheek-in. 

phone calls per day , \ 

—Meals oh Wheels ^ 
--P»ents Without Partners ' 

—Parents of Twins . ^ 

' -^Dialavlistener*;- • ^ w ; . ; ^ 

>— Children ^^^^ 

—Families of terminally or chronically ill individuals 

--^Alcoholics Anonymous 

— Aiatfen . , 

—American Cancer Society support ^oups such as: I can cope (with cancir); Reach to 
recovery (following.a njastectomy); Ostomy club (artificial epening following colon 
surgei^) ' . / 

8, Students might consider ways they could provide an active support system either^ 

individually or collectively for stnother person(s) experiencing a crisis. How would they 

help the other person(s) recognize alternatives fo^ 

Activity Area 7 - Identifying PerMnal Reactioiif to Crises and Exploring Ways to 
Manage tliese Changes ' . , 

:\ ) - : ^ ■ ■ ' ' ^^ 

Objectives: The students will be able to: * ^ 

identic their reactions to possible current and f 
'-T^explore ways to manage these possible current and future crises, 

Principlesr i 

One's stage in 1 he life cycle affects the severity of a crisis and one's response to it. 
Learning ^tivity: 

1, Sttid^nts could complete Change Activity Form #7. 

The fifteen crisis events are divided into three groups of five evente each. The events 
include crises that might affect our material possessions, family, friends and selves, 

2, After students have compleW' the formp diseussion questions could includes 

• Was this difficult to do? Why? 

• Do crises that were ranked as #1 and #5 in each section have any commonalities? For 
examprep are they erises that related to their families? Material possessioni? Themselves 
personally? Did students consisfently rank items involving these categories as #1 or #6? 

• What can stadents do now to prepare for dealing with crises in their Ifves? ' 

• What kinds of skills^ do they need to develop in order to manage crises in their lives? 

• If a crisis you ranked as number 1 occurred, what are some changes you would have to 
make to manage that crisis? . - 

• Now look at your second column. What are some of the similarities and differences in the 

two rankings? Why are there differences? How doyou think your life w 
five years? 



Directions: The foliowififl Ijst of evants could feause a crisis. In aacii grouping of events ranK the items 
from I f 5 placinaa 1 after the event which if it becurred now would cause the most severe crisis. Then 
consider whether each event-would be a crisis In five years and rank the Items again. 

■ / / ' - . ■ ' ^ -.^ . ^, ' r _ Cause a 

. ' ' \ ' ■ Cause a Crisis in 

Possible Crisis Events ; ... Crisis now five years 

1 . Your bert friend drowns, . ^ ' ■ ^ ' _ * 



2. Your home is destroyed by a tornado. ; 
3v You arelna car aadident andareparalyzrt. ^ 
4 One of your parents has a nervdus breakdown^ 
5. Your grandmother dies. 

1 . You are arrested for possession of' drugs. ^ 

2. Your parents divorce. 

3. One of your siblings idles ^ 
4 A flood damages your home/ 

5. Your mother loses her job. 

* . ; i ■ ■ 

1. Your household possessions art stolen. . ^ 

2. You (or your dating partner or spogse) become pregnant 

3. Your parertts stop supporting you finanelally. 
4 One of your parents dies. * 

5, A member of your family becomes an alcoholic. 
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DEVELOPING CfiANGE AGENT SKILII 



Aetivlty Area 8 - Identifying Fpulbiltti^ir Change and Change Strategiei 

Jhjectivesj The^dents w^^^ ^ / ^ - ; . 

—identify possibiflitiei for change in their own lives, 
—explain different strategies for planning for ^c^^ 

' Pifinoiples: 

Change is possible in any area of ont^ life. , 
Change strategy selection is dependent upon the described outcomes. 

Learning Aetiviti^: ^ . ^' ^ 

h a^The teacher could write;the words personal, schMl, ftimily, eommunify and nation on the 
chalkboard* Students could brainstorm all the possible fypes of changis they would like to 
see occur in each of the areas listed on the board. Which catei^ries had the most aa well as 
the least suggested number of changes? Wh changea are likely to happen? W 
the likelihood of these changed happenii^? What can studente do as individuals to initiate 
change? How does change come alK)ut? Which changes elicit their strongest feeling or 
reactions? In which situation(s) is their role active or pas^ 

b. Begin by^xamining personal change choices. Studento could list thin^ they would like 
to change about themselves, 

c. Then students may identify one specif ic change for themselves. Students could complete 
the following change contract. This contract encourages the students to adopt a plan of 

' action and to have a support system to facilitate their change efforts. 

2. A number of different cKange strategies can be used to bring about change, these change 
strategies can be classified into three major categories: 

a. rationalt x i 

b. reeducative 

c. power-legislative. \, f 

These categories are based on assun^igni about how people behave, (See pp. 7-8 for an 
explanation of these categories.) The tether might introduce students to these change 
strategy categories by having stude^ respond to the assumption statements on p, 7. 

3. a. Distribute the case examples oi^. 81 to the students and have them identify which 
category the change strategies would fit. Case A is an example of a rational change 
strategy. Case Bis an example' ofra reeducative strate^ and Case C is an example of a 
power-legislative strategy. 

b. After students "have read the examples and identified the category of the change 
strategies, discussion might focus on cdmbining strategies from different categories. 
Effective change plans may utilize different change strategies. For example, in ease study 
B,rthe students initially decide to try to change student food attitudes. In addition to 
changing attitudes, they might*also use different techniques toteach nutrition to students. 
They could even use power-legislative techniques to change the food-vending policy, i.e., 
removal of "empty-calorie" vending machine foods. 



Activity Area 9 - Planning and Implementing Change 

Objectives: The students will be able toi 

—identify a problem area for effecting change, 
—Identify the goals and objectives of the change efforts, 
—identify resource||ahd potential support and opposition" . 
--plan action strategies, » 
— imprement a plan of action^ 
—evaluate the resulti. 
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My Ghtiiig9 Can fmf 



Nam© : ^ : ■ ^ . ,^ - Datg^ 

Specific, Individualized change gnai ^ 



What I will do to iccornplish goal 



Date I expect to accomplish this goaL 



How I will know I have succaeded 



Signatures ^ — ^ f — ^ ; ^ - ^.^f^^ 

- — ^ — — — ^_ — _ (teacher) (optional) 



Cue Example A y 

"Several high school students art eoncernad about the environment and eeologieal fssues. 
They want to "actionize" this concern. They decide that one project they could initiate in the 
community would be a recycling center. The itudents decide that in order to win community 
support, they must inform people about the need and value of a recycling center. They decide 
to do this by writing articles for the local newspaper and organizing a speakers' bureau to 
present programs to community organizations* 7 * 

Case ExampleB - » 

The stud^itsjfl Jack's fob4, and nutrition class have discovered their preference for a 
variety of nutritibus snack foods. They are upset about the vending machine snack choices in 
the lunch room. These machines only offer empty calorie foods. In order to provide nutritious 
snack foods, they hive requested vending machines with these foods. The administration 
agreed; howeverp the machines will beplaced in the lunchroom on a 6 month trial b^is Jf the 
machines do not show a profit they will be removed. In order to promote sales of these foods the 
students decide to work on changing student food attitudes. They do this by offering food 
samples, displaying posters and distributing flyers throughout the school 

Case Exaniple C 

The natural resource limitations^e of concern to students at Lincoln High School. The 
science club members decide'that their student body could contribute.to the national ener^ 
conservation efforts by requiring students and staff to car pool They also feel that no one 
should be allowed to drive off-campus for lunch hour. Students and st^f who desire to eat off 
campus may do so, but they must walk. In order' to have individuals follow this policy, 
initia^rs of the plan present their ideas to the superintendent, the school board, the faculty 
and the student congress. Their goal is to have the plan accepted by these groups and adopted 
as school policy, i ■ - 



7 Accomplishingthe change goal is dependtnt upon thedtvelopniantof a plan of action th4t 
. specifies the itepsibr achieving that goal. . 

A vMiety of ri^urcas qan be used to iwjplement change. ' * 

If individuals who will be affected by the obaoge are ineluded in the planning for change,' 
they are more HMy to be supportive of the cha^ / ^ 

The change is more likely to be implemented if those in author!^ within the'system- 
.support the change, " . , 

' ■ ' . ^ ' t ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ , . \ . i . ■ 

Lewning Activitiu: This process ^ implementing change is similar to the one presented in 
Part I. An important poiht to emph wize with students is that the success of change effqrts^is 
dependent on careful planning. To communicate the steps for an Action plan, the. teacher 
might prepare a worksheet or transjiarency of the follow 

' • ' . ' ' . ' ^ ' ■ ' ■■ ' ' ■ ' i. ■ ' '■ 

1. Idehti^go|d|iandbluecti 
8. Identi^ pcilm^ 

4. Flan action jt^at^ , ' , ^ ^ 

5. Implernenilhe plan 

6. Evaluate the resulte 

Next the class could go through the proems of developing a relevant plan of action. The teacher 
or a class member could be thp discussion leader. * - 
Step Irlden^^oals and o^eo^^ / ^ ^ 

A, What is Ihe problem? 

Examples Students at Liiicoln High are con^irned* about not having experience in 
working in the communis with people whose needs are di^rent from their own 
; needs. Your example: / 



B. What change would you like to see take place? ' 

Example: Students feel their school expirience would be greatly enhanced, if they 
could volunteer their services in v»ious community agencies. Your example: 



List all the ways to brin^alwut the change, ^ \ 

Examples: a) Change the curriculum to include m a ^quired course, b) Encourage 
students to wlunteer their service, c) Encoura^ various school wranizations to 
require members to participate, d) Offer comnfunity service par^pation as an 
experimental course. Your example: ^ 




f.% ^ 
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List objictiyf The following procedure pnffght be htlpful. 
1, Look into the future . . . six months^4ni yiar, five years, jhe planned change has 
oecurred. In specific terms, deicrpri what is hapMriing; 



Writesliit of as many change _4 
Example: Blf^ pircent of the student body participates in Community service 
^lectives. Students rotate field assignment often discoveringseveral areas of special 
concern and interest. Students in the first graduating class after this program was 
initiated have assumed leadership roles in several community organiEations* Stu- 
dents report Kaving an easier time with career decisions because of their field 
experiences. Students report that their field ^experiences made it easier to find jobs, 
. your changesf ' , ^ * 



3, Ft-om this list evaluate .the alternatives and identify the most important and 
achievable. Prioritise the chants on the list. These alternatives are the objectives. 
Example: (1) As a result of the field experience program, school/community relations 
will improve, (2) Participating students will gain skills and experiehce for finding 
and securing jobs, (8) Participating students will identify pote^^ 
Students will bave more options in the curriculum. Your objectives* 



Step 2: Identify resouFces, » % 

At the outset students need to recognwe who can help therhV These persons are called 
resource people' You might who can and is willing to do what? Students might begin by 
identifying resource people in ■the school sysjtem. Then they could add to the list of persons 
outside the school iyitem, \ ^ " * 

A. People within tlje school system 

Examplef interested students* teachers and principals. Your example: 



B. People butside the system ' ' * 

, Example: dirictors and participants in .various co»munity agenciM, interested 
parents, the mayor, city council memhrers and the newspaper staff. Your example: 



Identify the special knowledge and expertise of people resources. 
Example: cooperaMve education supervisor who has established a working relationship 
with community business leaders and home economics teachers who have worked with 
community people on advisory committees. Your example: 



Hep 3: Identify potential support and opposition. 

A, Go back and review^ your objectives. 

Identify who is likely to support your efforts. Think about who is likely to gain 
from tha proposed cbange. At this point it is important to consider all possible 
sources of support. 

Example: students, families, preschool children, the elderly, school-age children, 
community agencies and school. Your example of potential supporters: 




( 



/ Identify people who might oppose your proposed change. Consider who Is likely to lose 
student enrollment, on campus teaching and/or a faculty position. The people who 
oppose change often feel that change means a loss of power, status or money. Role change 
is often threatening to people. Whose position will be altered by your proposed change? 
Example: teachers whose courses- will no longer have full enrollments; teachers 
who have to travel to supervise students in field experience; parents who object to 

.off-campus vvork. Your example: 
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Step 4i Plan action itrategies* 

Considtr thf specific objictions that the opposition will have. This exercise can help you 
prepare facts and argiiments to counter the objections. 

Now brainstorm all possible action strategies, Identify all potential strategies. 
A. List possible action strategies, 



B. Identify those strategies which are most likely to help reach the goals. 



C. Examine the strategies again, What changes would you like to see happen? Who 
would make the decisiort about the changes? How can the decision makers be influenced? 



Finally before selecting your strategies consider the time, energy and money needed to 
carry out each strate^. 



E, To clarify responsibilities complete the following chart: 
WHO WILL DO WHAT BY W^ 



ANTICIPATED 
OUTCOME 



. ^ ^ H 

Step Si Iinplement the plan. 

Now you can begin. The action plan should be considered the guide for organiring the 
change ifforts. Occasionally plans do not work out so it is important to be flexible and willing 
to try other approaches. 



Step 6: Evaluate the results. 

To determine the effectiveness of the change efforts, evaluate the results. Change Activi 
Form #9 could be used. 
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ChangB AatMty Form #9 



Now that you have completed your change efforts, it's time to find out how you did. Use Mils form to 
guide you in this process. 

Mark each phrase using the following code: 

Excellent ^4 " ^ 

Very Good = 3 ' 
Fair * 2 

Poor * 1 ^ 
Omitted or Incpmplete - 0 

_ — Identified a change that was appropriate to work on. 



— ^Group members agreed on goals and objectives. 
^_ — Identified important resources, 
_ I dentified potential support and opposition. 



—Involved people in the change process, 
—Informed people about what you were doing. 
—Selected appropriate action strategies* 
Prepared a realistic time table. 



Accomplished objectives. 



The next time you take on a change effort, what will you do differently? But also don't forget what you 
did welli 



3|,j 
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READER RESPONSE 



Pleasa provide the information below and return at your earliest convenience. 



li I am a teaeher in 



special edtication . 



.regular education. 



.other (specify.) 



2. Level: 



elementary 



middle 



high schooL 



3, Jn my school district implementation of PL 94-I42 (education bf the handicapped law) is 



successful 



inadequate . 



other (specify). 



4. I need assistance through 



m-service . 



materials 



class size change. 



5. My school administration is 
handicapped students. 



very helpful 



poorly informed in assisting teachers to educate 



6, The local Committee on the Handicapped is . 
- nonexistent. 



, excellent. 



.madequate. 



. not functioning 



7. Please place my name on your mailing list for announcements of new publications and materials related to the 
education of students with handicapping conditions _^_„ 



Name _ 



Address 



City/ State/ Zip 



State and local NBA Affiliate 



Mail to NEAyiPD 
Education of Handicapped Students 
1201 1 6th Street, N.W, 
Washinjton, D.C, 20036 



EKLC 



B-2b tdu. atU n f.M All H »ii 



S (jck h. 



